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Abstract 

School improvement and school reform are about organizational 
learning and renewal. In successful efforts at organizational renewal, espe- 
cially in business, leaders often play two related roles: critic/provocateur and 
learning advocate/innovation coach. Using examples from business corpora- 
tions, the Army, and a college basketball team, this manuscript attempts to 
describe a model for leaders of school improvement based upon these two 
roles. 

Creating and sustaining a culture of renewal is a challenge to leaders in all organiza- 
tions. In education and business especially, organizational renewal has become a press- 
ing concern for leaders who face mounting pressure to meet more demanding client 
expectations. In business management literature, there has been an increasingly distinct 
call for corporafe leaders to attend to continuous improvement and innovation, and to 
operate more as a learning organization (Argyris and Schon 1978; Senge 1990). Senge, 
Cambron-McCabe, Lucas, Kleiner, Dutton, and Smith (2000) and Michael Fullan (2001), 
among others, have echoed this theme for educational leaders; buf ironically, fhe role of 
school leadership in building and supporting a learning organization has been much 
less defined. 

Over fhe pasf decade, studies of business organizations have revealed a number of 
leadership sfrategies and behaviors fhat contribute positively to organizational learning 
and renewal. One recent book (Mai and Akerson 2003) described several such strategies 
in terms of critical leadership roles: namely, the roles of critic and provocateur, and of 
learning advocate and innovation coach. These roles also mighf be used collectively fo 
define a fwo-dimensional behavioral model for educational leaders as school renewal 
champions. 
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Leaders as Renewal Champions 

A learning organization is one that actively works to improve itself by casting present 
practices under critical scrutiny and by seeking new and better ways of doing fhings. 
Learning organizafions are abouf consfanf self-evaluafion and abouf developing new 
approaches and pracfices fo deal wifh fhe challenges of an ever-changing environmenf. 
This, in fum, invokes a paradox: successful organizafions musf sfrive bofh fo sfandard- 
ize fheir operations around "besf pracfices" and, af fhe same fime, fo look consfanfly for 
more effecfive alfernafives — ^beffer besf pracfices, if you will — fo achieve fheir goals. 
Whaf fhis means for leaders in fhe field is equally paradoxical: supporf fhe mefhods fhaf 
are getting resulfs, while af fhe same fime questioning fhem fo seek beffer ways fo ac- 
complish objecfives. 

This second charge is a difficulf one, buf a crifical fask for leaders of dynamic orga- 
nizafions fhaf continuously assess presenf pracfice and invenf new pafhways fo success. 
For educafion in parficular, if is imporfanf fo exfend fhis leadership fask fo feachers as 
well as adminisfrafors (jusf as in business — and, as weTl see, in fhe Army and on a 
college baskefball feam — fhe expecfafion of "fhoughf leadership" is increasingly exfend ed 
fo people wifhouf supervisory responsibilify). In a growing number of organizafions, 
including schools and disfricfs, fhe need fo challenge fhe sfafus quo impels leaders fo 
assume two related roles: critic/provocateur and learning advocate/innovation coach. 

The Role of Critic/Provocateur 

One of fhe hardesf jobs fo assume in an organizafion, parficularly an organization 
fhaf fakes pride in fhe ways if presenfly accomplishes ifs goals, is fo casf a crifical eye 
specifically on fhose operafing pracfices fhaf define "fhe way we do fhings around here." 
Many of fhe besf pracfices currenfly in place have been around for a considerable period 
of fime and were developed by respecfed professionals who mighf have enjoyed pro- 
mofions because of fhem. Indeed, fhere are vesfed inferesfs in any organizafion in main- 
faining fhe sfafus quo, and fhey're often personal as well as professional. 

Yef, all foo often fhe mefhods and pracfices in use foday are driven by aufopilof. 
They haven'f been examined seriously and sysfemafically fo defermine whefher fhey 
are sfill fhe mosf effecfive and efficienf ways of reaching goals. The challenge for leader- 
ship is fo raise crifical quesfions when ofhers mighf prefer nof fo. The quesfioning role 
of fhe leader as confinuous sfafus-quo crific can be addressed as an issue of bofh climafe 
(how fo make if safe and easy fo raise quesfions) and fechnique (whaf are fhe besf ways 
fo pose crifical quesfions). 

Climate: Making It Safe to Be a Critic 

For some fime fhe Unifed Sfafes Army has employed a sysfemafic mefhod for ques- 
fioning ifs own operafions. Called "After Acfion Review" (Pascale, Millemarm, and Gioja 
1997), fhis mefhod enables feams of soldiers who have jusf complefed a specific opera- 
fion fo look back on if analyfically and suggesf beffer ways fo accomplish similar objec- 
fives in fhe fufure. After Acfion Review is a group discussion process fhaf invifes parfici- 
panfs fo roufinely dissecf a milifary operafion in fhe confexf of ifs objecfives, wifh all 
parficipanfs having an equal voice and righf fo be heard, regardless of rank. While fhis 
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might seem highly unlikely given stereot5^es of the military model of management — 
where Rule Number One is to obey your superior and there are no other rules — the 
Army has invested in the process and made it work. Critical perspectives are demanded 
and valued within the ritual of After Action Review; so, in this process, it's acceptable 
for enlisted men and women to criticize their superiors. 

The After Action Review process always points to improving strategies and tactics 
for the next such engagement. Participants understand that they're incorporating con- 
tinuous improvement into the way the Army goes about its business. New or refined 
solutions to an operational challenge, once agreed upon within the group, are submitted 
for incorporation into the preparation plans for future soldiers. 

Officers who facilitate these sessions work at creating a climate of opermess and 
respect for offered criticism. In organizations that have enjoyed similar successes in es- 
tablishing safety zones for challenging conventional wisdom and the status quo, leaders 
use a variety of communication tactics that include: 

• acknowledging their own natu- 
ral tendencies to "go with the flow" 
and not to question embedded routines 
and operating practices; 

• using outcome data to prompt 
critical discussion and identify practice 
areas that might warrant critical re- 
view; 

• emphasizing the dangers to the 
organization from ignoring discrepant 
data or simply sweeping bad news 
under the rug; 

• making learning from our mis- 
takes as important as learning from our 
successes; and 

• building a routine for doing 
regular operational postmortems. 

For school and district leadership, some equivalent of an After Action Review pro- 
cedure might be a valuable way to engage more people as thought leaders and install 
critical assessment of program operations as a priority for group discussion. The most 
relevant dimensions of this process for school leadership would include the following: 

• Regularity, and the expectation that such regularity creates for critical perspec- 
tive. In schools, such review sessions could be prompted by test findings, completed 
curriculum units, or special projects. 

• Emphasis on input from anyone who participated, and the expectation that all 
participants can add value to the discussion. In schools, such a process would help for- 
malize the involvement of teachers in the school's most important decision-making. 

• The premise that professional performance invites active group evaluation and 
that leaders who model critical evaluation behaviors (like questioning methods and sug- 



is one that actively works 
to improve itself hy casting 
present practices under critical 
scrutiny, and hy seeking new 
and better ways of doing things. 
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gesting alternatives) also are defining a critical role for all pracf if loners. For schools, fhis 
suggesfs fhe imporfance of faculfy collaborafion on issues fhaf perfain fo school perfor- 
mance and performance improvemenf. 

Technique: How to Pose Potent Questions 

Good quesfions casf a crifical focus on areas fhaf mighf be improved. They open up 
areas for examinafion fhaf perhaps have been closed fo scrufiny in fhe pasf. Quesfions 
can puf herefofore besf pracfices info play as ifems for improvemenf or even replace- 
menf by alfernafives. Timely and well-craffed quesfions from leaders can prompf ofhers 
fo refhink old habifs fhaf previously have been eifher off-limifs or simply so roufine as fo 
make fhem invisible. 

When fhe chief executive officer (CEO) of a major building-producfs company asked 
his senior managemenf feam, "Whaf are fhe fop five fhings we could do away wifh?" he 
creafed an unusual opporf unify for crifical examinafion of old pracfices. In fhe ensuing 
discussion, fhe group idenfified more fhan five fargefs for improvemenf. The real dis- 
cussion, and crifical quesfioning, resulfed when fhey were asked fo priorifize fhe fop 
five. Effecfive quesfioning of fhe sfafus quo by corporafe leadership frequenfly displays 
fhese affribufes: 

• Quesfions invife fhinking and opinion rafher fhan jusf informafion. More open- 
ended quesfions give respondenfs opporfunifies fo fhink on fheir feef, fo be more expan- 
sive in fheir discussions, and fo feel fhaf crifical responses are in keeping wifh fhe infen- 
fions behind fhe quesfions. 

• Quesfions build on one anofher as well as on fhe responses of parficipanfs in fhe 
dialogue. A susfained sequence of quesfions gives shape fo a crifical examinafion, sug- 
gesfs logic for addressing a given fopic, and conveys respecf for fhe opinions of ofher 
parficipanfs. 

• Quesfions invife ofher quesfions and reinforce a crifical sfance toward fhe subjecf. 

Using Confrontation to Provoke Critical Review 

When David Earr, fhe CEQ of Emerson (a Fortune 100 manufacfuring company), 
brings in fhe leadership feam from one of ifs operafing companies for a plarming ses- 
sion, fhe fenor of fhe conversafion is offen confronfafional (Mai and Akerson 2003). Earr 
and his corporafe leadership feam wanf fo know whaf fhe operafing company fhinks if 
can earn and whaf if will have fo spend, as well as fhe assumptions underlying fhese 
plans and fhe dafa fhaf back up fhe assumpfions. An aggressive quesfioning sfrafegy is 
used fhaf, fo an oufsider, mighf resemble a tough prosecutor's inquisition of a defendanf. 

The way Earr 's feam f 5 q)ically responds fo a presenfed plan is fo challenge fhe speak- 
ers fo show compelling evidence fhaf fhey've done fheir homework, considered alferna- 
five scenarios, and used sound and informed judgmenf. "When you bring forward a 
proposal fhaf gefs aggressively challenged by your CEQ, you need fo have your sfuff 
fogefher," explained an Emerson corporafe executive (Mai and Akerson 2003, 192). There 
are fwo rules fhaf govern fhese discussions af Emerson. The firsf is fhaf no personal 
attacks are allowed. The second is fhaf "discussion musf always lead fo an acfion recom- 
mendafion, wifh bofh groups invesfed in getting fhere"(Mai and Akerson 2003, 192). 
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The provocations issued by corporate management are understood to be at the service 
of a consensus-driven process where "everyone owns the decision." As Farr (in Mai and 
Akerson 2003, 197) concluded, "This process of involving all fhe key sfakeholders in 
hammering ouf decisions helps make Emerson a 'blameless organizafion,' where imple- 
menfafion can'f be hampered by residual doubfs and people waifing fo say 'I fold you 


The role of fhe leader-as-provocafeur aims fo prompf deeper quesfioning — going 
beneafh fhe surface of convenfional wisdom fo gef af fhose basic beliefs fhaf inform 
acfual decision-making. For educafors, fhese can be fundamenfal beliefs abouf how chil- 
dren learn or effecfive pedagogical pracfices. Given fhe exfraordinary developmenfs in 
cognifive and evolufionary psychology over fhe pasf 20 years — fo cife buf one influence 
on feaching pracfice — if would seem incumbenf on educafional leaders fo wanf fo pro- 
voke challenging discussions abouf presenf pracfice in lighf of new findings in learning 
and developmenf. 

Aggressive challenges fo fundamenfal assumpfions, however, are uncommon in mosf 
organizafions, and schools are no exception. Mosf of us shy away from confronfafion. 
As Roland Barfh (2001, 62-63) candidly admitted while speaking abouf fhe culfure of 
schools, "I can fhink of no ofher profession in which fhe voices of ifs own members are 
mufe in discussions abouf ifs reform. . . . Whaf is desperafely needed in deliberafions 
abouf fhe reform of our nafion's schools is a confinual conversafion befween social sci- 
ence research and craff knowledge, and befween social scienfisf and educafor. Each has 
fough and imporfanf questions fo ask fhe ofher." 

The need fo creafe fhese conversafions, fo esfablish forums where such dialogue can 
occur, is a paramounf leadership challenge for educafors. There's a well-known anec- 
dofe abouf Alfred Sloan, fhe pioneering General Mofors executive, who was unhappy 
abouf his managemenf feam's relucfance fo rock fhe boaf. "I fake if," said Sloan-as-pro- 
vocafeur, "we are all in complefe agreemenf on fhe decision here. Therefore I propose 
we posfpone furfher discussion of fhe maffer unfil our nexf meefing fo give ourselves 
time fo develop disagreemenf and perhaps gain some undersfanding of whaf fhe deci- 
sion is all abouf" (Garvin and Roberto 2001, 115). 

For school adminisfrafors and feachers, fhe need fo sfep up and raise serious ques- 
fions abouf "fhe way we're doing fhings now" has never been more urgenf, and more 
appropriafe. Wifh a nafional agenda fo sef sfandards and measure performance based 
on fhese sfandards, fhe professional imperative fo provoke discussion and experimenfa- 
fion abouf how fo improve school performance is clear. Buf if such discussion doesn'f 
occur, school leadership will have missed an opporfunify fo sfimulafe healfhy refhink- 
ing of fhe sfafus quo in our schools. 

More specifically, fhe school leader as provocafeur musf manage a dialogue of con- 
fenfion and debafe so fhaf fhe besf fhinking of a school sfaff can be lef loose on priorify 
issues and nof be held back by a historical relucfance fo disagree or crificize. We need, in 
fhe words of Alfred Sloan, fo be able fo "develop disagreemenf," and fhen harness if fo 
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bring alternative thinking into play in our school planning efforts. Two ways to put legs 
on this model are to first create an expectation for debafe wifhin fhe faculfy and fhen fo 
skillfully manage if. 

Setting Expectations for Disagreement and Debate 

The nofion of invifing disagreemenf in faculfy conversafions runs againsf fhe 
professional grain, so leaders need fo carefully sfafe fhe case for "developing dis- 
agreemenf" as a requiremenf for a broad, fhorough review of operafing pracfices (as 
well as of assumpfions fhaf underlie fhose pracfices). A leading reason for invifing 
debafe is fo open up fhe field fo new ideas, alfernafive fhinking, and novel solufions 
fo ongoing problems. If nofhing else, every school mighf wanf fo incorporafe some 
kind of compefing-alfernafives requiremenf fhaf leads fo ifs annual performance- 
improvemenf plan. 

Setting expecfafions for debafe could involve, for fhe school leader playing fhe role 
of provocafeur, sfrafegies such as fhe following: 

• Reminding colleagues abouf fhe rationale behind debafe and disagreemenf. If's 
abouf fesfing fhe way we do fhings now againsf possible alfernafives and developing 
fhe means fo make an informed decision abouf which is besf. 

• Positioning yourself as a per- 
son whose own ideas can be chal- 
lenged wifhouf recrimination ("I've 
been doing some fhings fhe same way 
for so long ..."). 

• Invifing fhe perspecfives of 
everyone — especially fhose who don'f 
offen gef heard (lef fhe inclusive class- 
room model fransfer over fo an inclu- 
sive faculfy). 

• Making parficipafion a reward- 
ing experience. Praise fheir efforfs if 
nof fheir ideas, and fhank people for 
challenging sfafus quo fhinking in fhe 
name of fhe higher mission of school 
improvemenf. 


r or school administrators and 
teachers, the need to step up and 
raise serious (questions about 
"the way we're doing things now" 
has never been more urgent, and 
more appropriate. 


Managing the Debate Process 

A well-conducfed debafe over alfernafive, or perhaps competing, ideas is a discus- 
sion fhaf focuses on subsfance and nof on people. The leader's paramounf role is fo 
solicif alfernafive views and differenf perspecfives in fhe service of richer, more compre- 
hensive freafmenf of an issue. The common purpose of fhe faculfy feam is fo shape and 
reshape confinuous improvemenf — fo make fhe school more successful in fulfilling ifs 
mission. Thaf's fhe plafform we sfand on when we invife dissenf and disagreemenf. 
Here are some ofher facfics used by effecfive business leaders: 

• Keep fhe playing field level. Help new (or reficenf) colleagues find a voice and 
speak fheir mind af meefings while balancing fhe views of more oufspoken and power- 
ful feam members. 
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• Keep the end in sight. It's about agreeing on a course of action that everyone can 
support after the meeting. 

• Keep the floor open for debafe. This is nof a brainstorming acfivify where ideas can- 
nof be criticized, buf an opporfunify to challenge positions and fhe rationale behind fhem. 

• Find ways to socialize after a debafe-orienfed meefing. You reinforce bofh fhe ties you 
have as colleagues and fhe spirif of collegialify on which you wanf continuously to frade. 

The Role of Learning Advocate/Innovation Coach 

Companies fhaf sfay competitive in fhe face of evolving markef condifions and new 
fechnologies (often pioneered by new compefifors) are organizafions fhaf team on-fhe- 
go and franslafe fhaf learning info improved operafing pracfices. Leaders of such orga- 
nizafions acfively supporf a variefy of learning acfivifies, especially feam problem- 
solving, fhe sharing of craff knowledge, and fhe use of dafa fo guide innovafion. The 
role of leader as learning advocate in business — as well as in educafion — is defined by 
fwo sfrafegies in parficular: facilifafing productive shopfalk, and encouraging informed 
experimenfafion and irmovafion. 

Facilitating Shoptalk 

The historical relucfance of school professionals fo embrace aggressively fhe impli- 
cafions of school reform was alluded fo earlier, especially fhe refhinking of educafional 
pracfices in which all musf play a parf. Parf of fhis relucfance is no doubf related fo a 
larger workplace phenomenon: fhe fendency for pracfifioners in all fields fo nof articu- 
late fheir mefhods and fechniques and hence fo nof share fhis craff knowledge wifh ofh- 
ers. Referred fo as "facif knowledge" by philosopher Michael Polanyi (1966), fhese 
unshared mefhods and fechniques represenf undeveloped pofenfial for fhe organiza- 
fion fo improve ifself . 

The challenge for leaders is fherefore fo draw ouf valuable, facif knowledge so fhaf 
if can enrich fhe fhinking of fhe ofhers in fhe organizafion, and possibly advance fhe 
agenda of confinuous improvemenf. In organizafions across fhe counfry, making facif 
knowledge explicif and more widely usable has been helped by challenging people fo 
see fhemselves as imporfanf problem-solvers and innovafors, or fhoughf -leaders on be- 
half of organizational renewal. 

For example, affer if had virfually reinvented fhe buying and servicing experience 
for aufomofive cusfomers, Safum (Wood and Mai 1997) decided if needed fo know more 
explicifly whaf was acfually happening in ifs leading dealerships fo creafe such unprec- 
edenfed levels of cusfomer safisfacfion. Safurn convened represenfafives from a dozen 
differenf funcfional roles, working in leading dealerships across fhe counfry fo reveal 
fhe specific facfics fhey had used fo garner fhe highesf ratings in a syndicafed cus- 
fomer safisfacfion survey. A parallel sef of meefings was held wifh Safurn cusfom- 
ers. Discussions probed for defail: whaf exacfly did salespeople do fo make cusfom- 
ers feel so comforfable, and how did service managers acfually exfend fhis cusfomer 
goodwill? Oufpuf from fhose facilifafed sessions was collecfed, edifed, and shared 
across fhe Safurn dealer nefwork, nof only fo share fechniques buf also fo prompf 
more shopfalk. 
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School leaders, like their business counterparts, can support increased sharing of 
professional knowledge simply by puffing if on fhe meeting agenda and making if a 
discussion priorify. Many principals have fumed over parfs of fheir sfaff meefings fo 
"professional learning" acfivifies, which can range from presenfafions by invifed speak- 
ers fo dealing wifh specific insfrucfional problems. Beyond fhis, fhe generation of more 
and richer shopfalk among sfaff members has been dependenf upon organizational lead- 
ership facfics like fhese: 

• inviting people fo confribufe opinions and ideas, nof jusf descriptions and anecdofes; 

• puncfuafing conversafions abouf specific organizafional maffers wifh quesfions 
like, "Why do we do if fhis way now?" and "Are fhere ofher ways we could accomplish 
fhis objecfive?" (Such open-ended quesfions convey a higher level of seriousness, and 
invife more in-depfh discussion.); 

• using graphic organizers and process maps fo add a visual dimension fo discus- 
sion, and allowing people fo skefch fheir ideas as well as fell fhem; 

• providing positive reinforcemenf fo fhose who offer ideas, or who simply exfend 
fhe discussion; and 

• fying ideas and recommendations fo action follow-up, wifh assigned responsibilify. 

A relafed challenge for leaders is 
fo make if easier for conversafions fo 
happen — wifh or wifhouf a manager 
presenf fo lead discussion. Much has 
been said abouf fhe imporfance of 
wafer-cooler conversafions for casu- 
ally sharing informafion. In schools, 
faculfy lounges or meeting rooms cer- 
fainly can accommodafe fhis kind of 
conversation; buf whefher or nof fhe 
sharing of professional knowledge 
fakes place depends on how leaders 
promofe fhis kind of falk. In corporafe 
environmenfs fhaf encourage shopfalk 
in fhe inferesf of organizafional re- 
newal, leaders have been observed fo: 

• consider how fhe workplace 
environmenf could accommodafe 
more casual meefings befween professionals — whaf are fhe spaces where professionals 
prefer fo congregafe, and how mighf fhey be made more invifing for professional shar- 
ing (e.g., seafing, whifeboards, and compufers); 

• defermine if and how various "communifies of practice" (in schools, fhey could 
be fhe English Deparfmenf or fhe feachers on fhe fhird floor) manage fo meef wifhin 
normal work schedules, and consider how fime mighf be managed differenfly fo accom- 
modafe more meefing opporf unifies; and 

• fosfer menforing relafionships fo beffer supporf younger employees and fo gener- 
afe more reflecfive dialogue abouf professional issues. In many sfafes, menforing pro- 
grams are roufinely sef up for new feachers, buf fhey're offen one-way conversafions; in 
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1 imely and well-crafted 
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prompt others to rethink old 
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either off-limits or simply so 
routine as to make them 
invisible. 
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Professional Development Schools, for example, there is a greater potential for mentoring 
to generate a variety of learning opportunities for all participants. 

Sponsoring Innovation 

The growing public interest in improving educational outcomes has prompted school 
leaders to be challenged more often to be irmovative in their attempts to raise school 
performance levels. Because many business arenas are experiencing increased competi- 
tion, corporate leaders also are increasingly expected to experiment and irmovate to 
sustain competitive advantage. Two leadership tactics in particular seem to hold prom- 
ise for both camps: sponsoring dedicated innovation teams or task forces, and promot- 
ing the use of data to develop new strategies. 

Since the 1980s, American manufacturing and service industries, with their cam- 
paigns to improve operating quality, have increasingly involved employee teams to drive 
organizational improvement. Problem-solving or "idea" teams have proven to be one of 
the most successful ways to generate new thinking. These teams typically meet over 
extended periods with a charge to generate suggestions for improving productivity or 
to recommend solutions to specific problems. Senior leaders in these organizations make 
sure that suggestions are reviewed fairly, responded to promptly, and rewarded appro- 
priately. Companies that sponsor idea teams have enjoyed, among other things, enor- 
mous cost savings and operating efficiencies because they asked for, and listened to, the 
counsel of their frontline people (Mai 1996). 

Schools have relied on teams of teachers to design curriculum and instruction 
for a long time. While there is still a tendency for teachers to work in relative isola- 
tion, there is sufficient precedent for collaboration within the faculty to make this 
strategy a natural recourse for schools. School administrators and teacher leaders 
need to yoke this tradition of collaboration more rigorously to the requirements of 
school reform. In business organizations, we have seen leaders attempt to make ef- 
forts at experimentation and innovation more deliberate and systematic through tac- 
tics like: 

• invoking a sense of urgency (What are the consequences — to our clients and to 
us — if we fail to find ways to improve performance?); 

• giving teams specific assignments and committing to following through on work- 
able ideas; 

• helping teams get started, or overcome logjams, with process assistance and em- 
powering them by brokering the resources they need to get the job done; and 

• using probing, open-ended questions to prompt alternative approaches to prob- 
lems (How does this approach square with what we know about our clients? or We've 
always done it this way, but might there be a better approach?) 

These methods seem appropriate for school settings and offer legitimate definition 
to the model of the school leader as renewal champion. 

Using Data to Coach 

The second tactic to support effective innovation involves aggressively gathering 
performance data and using that data freely and resourcefully to advance the work of 
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the organization. Unfortunately, schools, as well as many companies, use data mainly 
for scorekeeping purposes and don'f share if sysfemafically wifh fhose people who mighf 
use if besf for organizafional improvemenf. Emerson provides a good example of 
how fo use performance dafa as a planning fool, wifh managemenf feams probing 
pasf performance dafa and fufure projecfions fo creafe and agree upon a plan. 

Af a fime when educators are being sfrongly urged fo mounf more exfensive, if nof 
more sophisficafed, self-assessmenf efforfs, one likely yield is a greater amounf of per- 
formance dafa available for school leadership feams. How school leaders choose fo use 
dafa for planning purposes can cerfainly make a difference in fhe qualify and respon- 
siveness of fheir school improvemenf inifiafives. One of fhe besf illusfrafions of jusf how 
powerful dafa collecfion and analysis can be in charfing new courses of action is fhe 
recenf experience of fhe Grirmell College men's baskefball feam (Klein 1999). The role of 
fhe Grinnell coach nicely illusfrafes how a feam leader can use dafa in creafive ways fo 
charf frue irmovafions, as well as how bofh dafa analysis and sfrafegy developmenf can 
be an effecfive shared acfivify. 

Inherifing a 25-year fradifion of losing seasons (af a school fhaf really didn'f hold 
infercollegiafe afhlefics as a high priorify), a new coach decided fo invife his squad fo 
refhink ifs approach fo fhe game. They realisfically assessed fheir sfrengfhs and weak- 
nesses (fhey were brighf wifh sfrong analytic skills and had a few good shooters, buf 
were also shorf and relatively unafhlefic). Team members developed a clusfer of new 
sfrafegies fhaf fhey fesfed in acfion and eifher kepf or discarded, depending on resulfs. 
The coach confinually challenged his players fo fhink nonfradifionally abouf whaf mighf 
work fo fheir advanfage and whaf fheir capabilifies would allow. 

One oufcome of fhis exfended experimenf was a baskefball feam fhaf came fo 
operafe like a hockey feam, fhrowing waves of five new players onto fhe floor every 
1.5 minufes fo wear down fhe opposifion. Ofher sfrafegies included faking mosfly 
long-range shofs and frying fo sfeal fhe ball from fhe opposifion all over fhe courf. 
Affer several years of honing ifs sfrafegies, fhe feam was seffing National Collegiate 
Afhlefic Association (NCAA) records for feam and individual scoring and winning 
ifs firsf league championship. 

The Grinnell coach modeled a sef of facfics fhaf any leader as an irmovafion sponsor 
mighf emulafe: 

• Use dafa fo quesfion and reflecf upon currenf performance and fo susfain ongoing 
improvemenf conversafions. 

• Invife ofhers fo collecf, analyze, and reporf on performance dafa — as an imporfanf 
dimension of professionalism and leadership. 

• Hold sessions fhaf prompf analysis and reflecfion based upon performance dafa. 
Challenge people fo fhink abouf alfernafives. 

• Encourage people fo fake responsibilify for fesfing new ideas and fhen reporfing 
on fhem. 

• Make experimenfs, dafa analysis, and relafed efforfs a priorify subjecf maffer for 
feam discussions. 
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•Defend and promote new ideas and recognize those who develop them (Mai and 
Akerson 2003, 242). 

A Model for Guiding School Reform 

This article set out to identify behavioral attributes of organizational leadership 
that correlate with successful efforts at organizational renewal. Its premise was that 
many of the leadership attributes that link to effective corporate renewal could be 
applied to effective school improvement and thus suggest a model for school leader- 
ship guiding school reform. 


In business organizations, leaders who are noted for successfully managing transi- 
tions that keep their organizations vital and competitive in the face of changing condi- 
tions work from corrunon strategies. These strategies — clustered around two critical lead- 
ership roles — address the same barriers to renewal found in most organizations and 
would seem to have the potential to serve school leaders as well as corporate managers, 
army officers, and college coaches. Simultaneously playing the roles of critic of the sta- 
tus quo and provocateur of critical review and debate can drive the process of challeng- 
ing present practices and existing mental models that rationalize these practices. Play- 
ing the roles of learning advocate and innovation coach can support the thinking required 
to produce viable improvements and better ways to accomplish key objectives. These 
roles and the behavioral attributes describing them warrant consideration by both school 
administrators and teachers who want to address the challenge of continuously improv- 
ing educational practice in their schools. 
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